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The Confessions of a Bookworm 
By Coningsby William Dawson, Oxford University, 1905. 


'O lad ever set out of a great seat of learn- 
ing utterly devoid of some magnificent 
and impossible hope. Whensoever a man sum- 
mons up his courage to seek the Canaan of his 
unrealized ambition, he becomes aware of the 
mysterious accompanying pillar of cloud and 
of fire. But Canaan is a far away land. 
There is the inevitable desert to be crossed, 
the hardships of hunger and thirst to be en- 
dured; of the promiscuous multitude who de- 
part, only a few broken stragglers arrive. 

I can well remember my first night in Ox. 
ford and the rare delight which comes of sat- 
isfied expectations. It was in the latter part ot 
September when evenings come early, and 
there is a plaintive melancholy of farewell in 
the air. Long trails of Virginian creeper 
showed up red against the old gray walls, and 
a golden mist of sunset hung over towers and 
steeples, giving an impression of solitary height 


and gaunt grandeur altogether in harmony 
with that last refuge of abandoned ideals. As 
I hung about the half-closed doors of classic 
colleges and peered into the shadows of quiet 
quadrangles, whose gloom was only here and 
there dispersed by a reflected light of some 
busy student’s lamp, | felt the shame of one 
who intruded into the privacy of a jealously 
guarded spirit-world. With every stone was 
associated some great name. Here Ruskin 
walked, blue-cloaked, with downcast eye, and 
Matthew Arnold caught the first faint strains 
of the faery music which should in later years 
burst passionately forth in lament for Thyrsis, 
and Shelley planned, with the magnificent dar- 
ing of youth, the teaching which should bring 
about the new age of peace and plenty, in his 
own generation. Everything seemed very 
vague and magnificent and aloof. All night 
I lay awake listening to the mighty pealing of 
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bells, as they tolled forth the hour, the half, 
and the quarter. Far away from a distant up- 
land church an echo would return, and then 
again silence settled down upon the sleeping 
city, so profound that it might be felt. Here, 
if anywhere, the impetuous hopes of youth 
were to be realized; here man might dream 
the long dreams of undiscoverable things! 
Stevenson records all these vain aspirations for 
the attainment of the unattainable and the pity 
of the awakening, when he writes of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie: 


“Sing me a song of a lad that is gone, 
Say could that lad be 1? 
Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 


‘Give me again all that was there, 
Give me the sun that shone! 
Give me the eyes, give me the soul, 
Give me the lad that’s gone!”’ 


In those plaintive measures is summed up 
all,_—_the tragedy of the dream that would not 
come true. 

When after long years of hoping and 
idealizing, one actually finds himself at col- 
lege, the disillusionment which must surely 
come is very rapid. Professors whom we 
had thought so wise, are found to be only a 
little less ignorant than ourselves. Studies 
which had seemed the door whereby we might 
enter into the Utopia of noble thoughts, are 
converted into drudging, necessary tasks by 
means of which we gain a class standing. 
Whensoever a man takes up a beautiful ob- 
ject with a utilitarian end in view, he mars its 
perfection and, with the imprint of his greedy 
fingers,—blemishes its delicate surface. Long 
years ago Aristotle warned his countrymen 
against the professionals of his day,—against 
the man who played upon the flute that he 
might maintain himself in comfort thereby, and 
the poet who trifled with human hearts that 
he might earn his daily bread. So soon as 
an intellectual delight is made to subserve a 
mercenary end, its glory and glamor depart, 
and what was heretofore a pleasure becomes 
a task. 

Herein lies the besetting dancer of the col- 
lege man—that being compelled to read 
books with a purpose, he loses his taste for 
reading. In taking up such a work as 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, he has no time to expend 


upon the quaintness of the diction and majesty 
of style; he must hunt for the likely examina- 
tion question, and, with the instinct of the 
slayer, blind his eyes to all else that is beauti- 
ful in the surrounding landscape, that he may 
concentrate his gaze upon the victim of his 
destructive search. Homer had no attractions 
for me when as a small boy | stumbled my 
unprofitable way through the adventurous 
wanderings of the golden Telemachus. It 
was not until I was free to take up the Odys- 
sey of mine own choice, and to wander, 
book in hand, by the garden where Shelley 
and Harriet Westbrook lived out their brief, 
sweet love, and to drift through the rushes of 
Rydal Water with Wordsworth’s cottage in 
full view, that I felt the tragedy of a fallen 
city and the pity of Priam’s polluted palace. 

Saint Augustine tells of how he loathed 
and detested the Greek tongue and adds, 
“But for what reason I hated the Greek lan- 
guage, while | was taught it, being yet a child, 
I do not understand.”’ | half suspect that the 
holy man knew quite well, but dared not 
speak out plainly, lest his utterance should be 
taken for an argument against the discipline 
upon which his own depended. Nor would J 
say a word against the compulsory curriculum 
of the college course, but | would say this: 
while it is expedient that we should enter in- 
to the world of books through the stern, un- 
lovely portals of another man’s selection, we 
should take heed lest we forget the little half- 
hidden wicket-gate of our own free choice, 
which opens into the quiet garden of our 
dreams. It is necessary that men should be 
compelled to go through the discipline of sys- 
tematized study ; but it is no less necessary that 
they should retain some portion of the day, 
small though it be, for roaming at will through 
the more fascinating world wherein the songs 
of poets still echo and forsaken beliefs are still 
warm with the breath of life. 

Benvenuto Cellini complains in his autobi- 
ography of the annoying importunities of his 
father, who desired above all things to make 
him a master flute-player. He tells us how 
he fled from Florence that he might follow 
his own desire and fashion wonderful statues 
in gold and bronze. Yet in his way his fa- 


ther had done well, for had Cellini not pos- 
sessed the cunning of the musician, he would 
never have become acquainted with the Pope 
and so won a European name for himself. 
There is always some ungracious instrument 
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laid up for each one of us; it is our duty to 
master the art of its manipulation, but at the 
same time let us see to it that we do not allow 
an imperative fate to dominate our entire lives, 
—that we do not remain flute-players and 
nothing else. 

This I found to be the greatest danger of 
my university career, that | should acquire a 
perverted standard of the true importance of 
things, and in studying prescribed books for 
material ends, should lose the initiative to 
while away my leisure in the company of 
books for their own dear sake. The truly 
cultured man does not read Swinburne in or- 
der that he may find something fresh and use- 
ful in his poetry, but that he may discover 
some new emotion within himself. So long 
as a man works at his philosophers or poets 
with the sole aim of seeing how much of com- 
mercial worth he may extract from them, he 
misses the message which they hold in trust 
for him. 

We are poets and dreamers by instinct, 
merchants and financiers by chance. The 
brute force of imperative circumstances may 
succeed in postponing the hour of our visions, 
may even so engross our energies that we fail 
to remember that the capacity to dream is still 
ours; yet no sooner is the iron hand relaxed 
and the exacting taskmaster asleep than the 
starved, misused soul reasserts itself and seeks 
again in precipitate flight the misty lands of 
poesy. 

Here is something of what I mean by the 
spiritual influence of books and the way which 
they should be held sacred: ‘“To feel, and 
in order to feel to express, or at least to un- 
derstand the expression of all that is lovely 
in Nature, of all that is poignant and sensi- 
tive in man, is to us in itself a su‘ficient end. 
A rose in a moonlit garden, the shadow of 
trees on the turf, almond bloom, scent of pine, 
the wine-cup and the guitar; these and the 
pathos of life and death, the long embrace, the 
hand stretched out in vain, the moment which 
glides forever away with its freight of music 
and light into the shadow and hush of the 
haunted past, all that we have, all that eludes 
us, a bird on the wing, a perfume escaped 
upon the gale—to all these things we are 
trained to respond; the response is what we 
call literature.” 

Such experiences and exquisite delights are 
not found in the daily round of necessary toil; 
they do not come unsought. To gain an en- 


trance into the republic of the mind, it is need- 
ful that all vulgar, self-seeking calculations of 
the money-market be cast aside. He who 
would become a citizen of such a freedom, 
must deny every individual motive—must re- 
fuse to read perpetually with a purpose, but 
on the contrary, content himself with the 
pleasure of the moment and await with 
veiled eyes the opening of the secret wicket- 
gate and the vision of the garden of his 
dreams. 

If we read thus, there will be no occasion 
for the sad complaint of the Persian: 


“Myself, when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went.” 


This is too often the fate of those who are 
thrust into the world of books by the scruff 
of the neck. Having an end in view, they 
are blind to everything else. They are impa- 
tient of delay and in the uproar of their own 
lamentation drown the voice that would con- 
sole. In the cloistered quietude of desultory 
reading, we develop our own personalities, 
realize ideals in unaccustomed places, and 
come to the knowledge that even dreams play 
their part in the education of a human soul. 

The mysterious beauty of Oxford, which 
I apprehended on that first night of sojourn 
within her crumbling walls, was not to be 
recaptured in lecture rooms or from learned 
disquisition, but rather in the poetry of Wil- 
liam Morris, or the haunting lines of Mat- 
thew Arnold, chiding the disillusioned soul 
and bidding it seek afresh: 


‘*“Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou 


o>? 
Soon will the high Mid-summer pomps come 
on, 

Soon will the musk carnation break and 
swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snap- 

dragon, 
Sweet-William with his homely cottage 
smell, 


And stocks in fragrant blow; 
Roses that down the alley shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffed lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden 
trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening 
star.” 














Conserving the Impressions of the Nashville Convention 


By B. QO. Satterwhite, Secretary Columbia Association 


O one who has had the privilege of at- 
tending a Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion will hesitate to predict a great spiritual 
quickening for every delegate present at Nash- 
ville. With Toronto as a criterion—and all 
who attended the Convention there will bear 
testimony to the power—the inspiration of 
the gathering at Nashville cannot fail to be 
potent. The impressions gained at such a 
Convention should be indelibly fixed in the 
memory; for it is, indeed, one of the greatest 
privileges of life to have been brought into 
touch with such a revelation of power. 

But how can this inspiration and spiritua! 
quickening be conserved? How can all these 
varied and intense influences be welded into 
a definite program and become a great rivei 
of blessing, far-reaching, continuous, effective > 
Great opportunities bring attendant responsi- 
bilities; and the great opportunity for a life 
of usefulness, which the Nashville Convention 
will reveal, is accompanied by the great re- 
sponsibility to conserve such a vision of op- 
portunity and utilize the impressions of the 
Convention in active service. It will not be 
difficult to get impressions from such a Con- 
vention. Magnificent addresses, visions of 
the best, a spirit such as one is seldom privi- 
leged to know—these insure an imprint upon 
every life. But the conservation of these im- 
pressions—that is the question. 

To this end a few suggestions for retain- 
ing the impressions of Nashville might be 
given. After reflecting upon the Toronto 
Convention I should say: First. A digest 
of each address or talk made at the Conven- 
tion will be most helpful. Such a summary 
should contain the name of the speaker, his 
vocation, and the place from which he comes. 
This will be valuable in giving an index to 
the wide range of speakers—men from all over 
the world—while the subject of each address 
if recorded, will greatly aid in drawing into 
bold outlines later the material of the Con- 
vention. These may be seemingly super- 
fluous details; but, remembering Toronto, | 
think they are eminently worth while. Such 
information coupled with a careful outline 
will help to refresh the mind concerning the 
varied impressions of the Convention and 
make them live. Each address will have its 


especial significance for each delegate, and 
notes should be taken with a view to render- 
ing permanent these significant details. In 
after days when the Convention will be re- 
membered only in hazy outline, the details 
having fled, your diligence in recording the 
proceedings of the meetings will amply repay 
you for the trouble. To some this may seem 
a method of great tedium, but 


‘““We are not here to play, to dream, to drift 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift,”’ 


and with many of us these records of the 
deep impressions engendered at Nashville will 
probably be the greatest impetus ever given 
us to shoulder the burdens of our fellowmen. 

In line with the foregoing method, I would 
suggest a brief tabulation, at the close of each 
day, of just those elements from the mass of 
details which impressed you most strongly. 
These may be in the nature of a résumés of the 
different addresses, or merely one or two sen- 
tences recording your feelings, the resolutions 
made, or an epitome of your “‘profits”” for the 
day. These will render vital day by day 
your personal convictions and thereby crystal- 
lize your impressions. Look upon these re- 
corded impressions as material to be trans- 
lated through your personality into terms of 
usefulness for those who have not had the 
privilege of being at Nashville. If the Con- 
vention is to be a mighty power for Christ, 
each delegate upon returning to his institu- 
tion must become a living branch of that 
great spirit manifest at the Convention. Codi- 
fied impressions, then, are necessary. 

Second. It would seem particularly worth 
while for each delegation to plan a meeting— 
or series of meetings, if possible—upon its re- 
turn, looking to the reactionary influence of 
the Convention upon each student center rep- 
resented. This will focus the various impres- 
sions of each delegation upon its specific field. 
At these conferences of the delegates, ways 
and means will be inaugurated for making 
the spirit of the Nashville Convention a power 
for good in many more lives than just those at 
Nashville. Each institution has its especial 
place in the work for missions, and its dele- 
gates, by a practical discussion, can determine 
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by what methods the Convention is to have 
its power distributed to render that place ef- 
ficient. 

These conferences should not be deferred 
too long. As soon after the return as pos- 
sible, a conference of all the delegates should 
be arranged, and every force put in operation 
to bring the great inspiration of the Conven- 
tion into the lives of others in the community. 
Lethargy in this matter may be fatal to all 
concerted and efficacious work. Be “‘not 
slothful in [this] business.” 

Naturally we will expect a great impetus 
to be given to the mission study classes. 
Should no missionary study follow in the 
wake of the Convention, great would be the 
pity. But the courses offered should be care- 
fully selected and adapted as far as possible to 
the delegates of each institution. In this con- 
nection, it will be well to remember that some 
of the delegates who were in attendance are 
not volunteers and that, for the first time per- 
haps, they are getting a panoramic view of 
world-wide missions. Let this broad out- 
line be supplemented by courses along broad 
lines, perchance the lives of Livingstone or 
Paton might be used, or a life of Carey, or 
Duff. These great missionary heroes have a 
most engaging side and courses embodying 
their lives will supplement the work of Nash- 
ville, enlarging through personal study the 
sympathy of the non-volunteers and helping 
to vitalize the program of their lives. A 
number of colleges have found that the en- 
thusiasm of the delegate who was not and is 
not a volunteer cannot be sustained by too 
critical a study after the Convention, though 
this can and should be done by the volun- 
teers; but let the broadest courses keep alive 
the spirit which will lead these non-volun- 
teer delegates to continue their interest 19 
missions throughout their lives. All, of the 
delegates cannot be missionaries, but some 
can render personal service on the field, while 
others must supply the “‘sinews of war’ at 
home. Each is of the greatest importance 
and has a vital place in the Kingdom. Ther 
let both forces be conserved and utilized. 

Third. The reflex action of the Conven- 
tion upon the churches throughout the world 
should be the strongest possible. In order to 
achieve this result every delegate who has 
the opportunity should hold it a rare privilege 
to speak in churches or before missionary so- 
cieties, in this way making a personal contri- 


bution to the propagation of the benefits of 
Nashville. Such addresses will more than any 
other agency, perhaps, prevent the loss 
of the details of the Convention. The formu- 
lation of the impressive elements of the dif- 
ferent Nashville addresses necessary to these 
post-convention talks will take some careful 
study; but, bearing in mind the wonderful 
blessing which flows into one’s life at such a 
time, the passing along of the blessing to the 
churches, with which we are closely associ- 
ated, would seem our bounden duty. 

The bringing of the churches into line with 
the influence of the Convention should not 
withdraw the attention of the delegates from 
their student Association, but “‘as far as in 
us lies’’ we can be aids toward vitalizing the 
missionary spirit in the churches. There is 
sufficient impetus from a Student Volunteer 
Convention, if properly directed, for every 
Christian organization, student as well as 
church; and to permeate each of these organi- 
zations with the flood of power which will be 
a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life, —this should be the goal of every dele- 
gate at Nashville. 

These are the more formal aspects of our 
conservation of the effects of the Conven- 
tion. Let us think for a moment of the 
strictly personal ones. Aside from the keep- 
ing of an adequate account of the proceedings 
of the Convention and the holding of con- 
ferences after the return of the delegations 
with a view to quickening the educational in- 
stitutions and the churches, there remain some 
very personal elements for the retention of 
the Convention’s impressions. 

Meditation. After the continuous meet- 
ings of five days and the accumulation of data 
bearing on world-wide evangelism, one 
should take time for earnest thought. Re- 
view your notes carefully, lingering upon the 
most impressive details. Reflect upon the 
manifold impressions of those memorable 
days. And why? For a decision. What 
is to be your attitude in the future toward 
missions> You have seen the vision; yours 
has been the privilege of seeing the world 
need from the mountaintop. Do you join 
the forces at home or abrvad to help meet 
the need? “Think on these things.” 

Prayer. Nothing can be decided without 
prayer. Prayer will bring you into an atti- 
tude which will enable you to formulate the 
program for your life. Prayer and a pro- 
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gram should be inseparable. Jesus prayed 
‘not my will but thine be done,” and he was 
cognizant of Gethsemane when He prayed. 
But the program for meeting the crisis ac- 
companied His prayer. Fervent prayer will 
make you subservient to God's will. Jeremy 
Taylor says of our prayers, that “‘if they are 
worth God's attending to, we must make 
them so by our own zeal, and passion, and 
industry."" Industry means a program. 

Thus meditate upon the great uplift of this 
great Convention—for the uplift is as certain 
as the Convention—and pray earnestly that 
God may strengthen all the purposes emanat- 


ing from this uplift. This will render perma- 
nent the influences there set at play, and cer- 
tain it is that with consecrated purposes these 
benefits will not be vitiated by disuse. 
Whether you go into the work abroad as a 
missionary to heal one of “the open sores ot 
the world,”’ or stay at home as a minister or 
layman, the broadest sympathy for missions 
should animate your whole life. Pass on the 
blessings of the Nashville Convention, and 
other blessings will be added unto them. 
For, 

“Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest.”’ 


After-Convention Days 
By Charles H. Fahs 


O a multitude of college men and wo- 
T men there will come at Nashville an 
unwonted burst of light, ‘above the bright- 
ness of the sun,” an unmistakable Voice, 
none other than that of their risen Lord, and 
an authoritative summons to service of far- 
reaching significance. ‘lo those who see and 
hear and who then make “‘the application to 
service of the heavenly vision” will come a 
fulness of life and a fruitfulness in activity 
that will bring a message of power to many. 

But there is a tragic as well as a triumphal 
phase of these Student Volunteer Conven- 
tions. Some will miss the vision while at 
Nashville. With such we have not here to 
do. Perhaps failure somewhere to connect 
with the Spirit’s leading is responsible for their 
being at the Convention at all. The purpose 
at this time is to say a fitting word in season 
to those who, having seen and heard and felt, 
yet may allow the vision to dissipate into 
forgetfulness, or refuse to obey it, or fail to 
hill to the full with transforming service the 
post-convention days in college and church 
and in the broader ranges of social contact. 

When Saul saw the vision which was his 
stay and great apologetic through all his 
strenuous missionary years, a kindly provi- 
dence provided that immediately thereafter 
he should have three days of absolute seclu- 
sion at Judas’s home von Straight Street, 
Damascus. These days were filled with 
meditation and most of all with prayer. The 
vision in all its significance had time to fix 
itself in his memory and to grip his life. 


Alas, that Nashville days must be followed 
immediately by the hurly-burly of train trafhe 
and the stress of shouldering once more inter- 
rupted class-room tasks! Many a student 
will let the vision vanish and lose its power 
because of the lack of that time of prayer at 
some place of great quiet. But heart-quiet 
may be had at any time, and this should be 
furthered just as far as possible by quiet of 
surroundings, that the lessons of the gather- 
ing may be forever fixed and that life ideals 
may be rightly adjusted thereto. 

But with the vision seen and remembered, 
there comes the summons to life service. The 
waiting man of Tarsus at the house of Judas 
was to be shown “how many things he must 
suffer for my name’s sake.” To some this 
summons will come during the Convention; te 
many more it will come in the days and weeks 
to follow. To not a few it will be a call to 
a foreign missionary career; to most it will 
be a call to a life of unselish devotion, hav- 
ing a world-reaching purpose but with head- 
quarters for work as yet undesignated. ‘The 
temptation to procrastinate, to be dilatory, 
to be disobedient, will overwhelm some; it 
has always been so. ‘This is for those who 
by a forewarning may be fore-armed. For 
disobedience means spiritual atrophy, use- 
lessness, death. What a joy it must have 
been for the great apostle to the Gentiles to 
give the testimony before King Agrippa,—a 
testimony that stirs us to this day,—‘* Where- 
upon, O King, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” 
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But given a vision that abides and a pur- 
pose to obey it, there still remains one great 
danger, that of failure to see and to improve 
opporiunities for transmuting the vision into 
service. ‘The most must be made of the 
public meetings when the Convention reports 
are given, of the accounts that will be written 
for the college papers, of casual conversations 
at boarding-houses, fraternity rooms, and ai 
social gatherings, formal or informal. 

Greater in importance than any already 
mentioned are the opportunities for applying 
the Convention vision to service through the 
organized committee activities of the Asso- 
ciation and through personal work,—the one 
to result in better meetings, more and better 
study classes, and in larger gifts, and the 
other to result in passing the vision on to 


others through a fervent, self-forgetful life 
having an evident, enduring, world-embrac- 
ing purpose. 

A final word. In this ‘ ‘application to serv- 
ice of the heavenly vision’’ many err through 
attempting to stimulate in others the “feeling” 
they themselves have experienced, rather than 
to pass on the vision itself. So this warning 
is given, a warning which is but another chal- 
lenge to reality. It is knowledge of the 
world’s need, of an all-suficient Christ, and 
of His purpose to work through us in meeting 
the world’s need, that constitutes the vision, 
—not the sense of exaltation that comes with 
all this knowledge. The mistake must be 
avoided of saying too much about “Show we 
felt at Nashville’’ and too little about “‘what 
we learned at Nashville.” 


Unprecedented Interest of Students in the Nashville Convention 


HE. response to the call of the Quad- 


rennial Convention has been totally be- 
yond precedent and even imagination. When 
a city so remote from the geographical center 
of North America’s student population was 
proposed, it was questioned whether it would 
be possible to secure as many delegates as 
Toronto had attracted in 1902. When 
February 14th arrived, the date set for clos- 
ing the registration lists, we were appalled 
to find that 1,500 more had registered as 
delégates than the 3,000 which Nashville had 
agreed to entertain. In fixing the quota to 
be granted, the Executive Committee had 
made allowance for growth in the number 
of students to-day as compared with that of 
1902, but even the extra number added in 
this way was insufficient. Evidently a growth 
of interest in missions in colleges and uni- 
versities which had not been fully realized 
accounts for this most remarkable response. 
If the surplus had been willing to entertain 
themselves, it would have been impossible to 
gain admission to the Convention Hall, since 
hosts and hostesses must be provided with 
tickets, as well as the delegates. Over 625 
institutions outside of the city of Nashville 
had registered representatives instead of the 
440 outside Toronto which sent students to 
the Toronto Convention. 
Pain and embarrassment had to be 


speedily put aside, and the situation was 
squarely faced by the Committee. Realizing 
the grave consequences of permitting hun- 
dreds of college men and women to go to 
Nashville for whom board, lodging, and seats 
in the Convention Hall could not be pro- 
vided, it was decided that the only practical 
course was to cut down on an impartial basis 
all delezations from institutions sending more 
than two representatives, in order that thus 
the total number might be brought within the 
capacity of the Convention city. 

This was accomplished by sending cut let- 
ters on February 15th to all the institutions 
having delegations of more than two, inform- 
ing them of the number of delegates which 
they would be permitted to send and asking 
them to report by telegraph to Nashville the 
names of those delegates who had been se- 
lected on the new basis. Regrettable as was 
this step, it seemed as fair an adjustment as 
could be made. It was not possible to esti- 
mate the number of delegates who would at- 
tend until the evening of February 14th, 
since fully half the registrations were received 
during the three days preceding that date. 

This action brought inevitable regret to over 
1,500 men and women in the colleges and 
universities of all parts of the United States. 
But their disappointment has not been more 
keen than that of the Executive Committee 
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of the Volunteer Movement and of our Nash- 
ville hosts, who have gone beyond their prom- 
ise of hospitality. 

The fact that such an interest in the Con- 
vention was created as to lead between 1,500 
and 2,000 delegates to plan to go beyond 
the number that could be admitted, has not 
been an unmixed evil. Those who through 


their self-sacrifice have consented to remain at 
home that their fellow students might attend 
the Convention will help the Convention with 
their prayers and interest; and as the report 
comes back of what was said and done, they 
will become as faithful and active in extend- 
ing the influences of the Convention as those 
who actually have the privilege of attending. 


Need of Special Training for Missionary Candidates 


By Rev. J. W. Conklin, Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church of America. 


HE missionary, no less than the kinder- 
gartner, needs very special training. 
The people to whom our foreign mission- 
aries go, whatever may be the number of their 
years, are mostly children—in the primary 
grades of race development. They are chil- 
dren in industrial arts, children in their care 
of health and treatment of sickness, children 
in letters and science, children in religion. 

The work of missionaries is mainly to teach 
these children to work more advantageously, 
to take better care of their physical life, to 
read and acquire the best knowledge from 
books, and to choose and worship “the most 
High God” and live by His great law. A 
necessary concomitant of this work is the 
training of these children to teach such sub- 
jects to their ignorant countrymen. 

The chief importance of this special mis- 
sionary training —training far beyond that of 
the average theological seminary or college— 
lies in these two facts: (1) That the mis- 
sionary’s constituency is composed mainly of 
childish people; (2) that he is to lay founda- 
tions, to train the trainers of generations to 
come. None but the best preparation is 
good enough. Who will begrudge an extra 
year or two of study here, if twenty or thirty 
years of life work may be made doubly or 
trebly effective? Would that the reader 
might diligently seek the opinions of mission- 
aries on this subject. I have interviewed 
many. ‘They are almost unanimous in de- 
claring that, if they were candidates again, 
they would pursue some lines of study not 
demanded by the Boards which commis- 
sioned them. My appeal to candidates is, 
seek to learn the best curriculum for prepara- 
tion for your work, then follow it indomi- 
tably. You must come up to the require- 
ments of your Board, but do not stop there. 


You are to place your stamp upon your 
field and make your record in the Kingdom 
of God. Your life is yours in a very im- 
portant sense, and you wish to make it tell, 
not only strongly, but most strongly. 

I do not here attempt to classify candi- 
dates. Let them be men or women, called 
to the ministry, or to medicine, or to neither, 
whether college graduate cr not, in my view 
the same principles apply to all. A recent 
very excellent paper on missionary training 
covered only that of the theological semin- 
aries, which was regarded as far from ade- 
quate. But about two-thirds of our mis- 
sionaries have not taken even such inade- 
quate courses. 

What do they need? To put the case 
broadly, what special training should the 
average missionary to the average foreign 
field possess? I spent nine years in India, 
having previously been a home pastor for 
four years, after graduating from college and 
seminary. If I were a candidate to-day, 
what additional preparation would I| secure 
if possible > 

1. I would learn to teach and to manage 
schools. I would take the best normal course 
available. Most missionaries teach in schools 
or supervise them. Most of them, in com- 
parison with the best, do it poorly. The 
training of native teachers in boarding schools 
has been sadly below the standard. The 
heathen deserve the best possible teaching 
and supervision, but they do not get it be- 
cause of weak preparation in America. More 
than this, and perhaps most important, the 
Gospel needs to be taught, rather than 
preached, to old and young on our mission 
fields. A successful Sunday-school primary 


class teacher is best adapted to give the 
“truth as it is in Jesus” to the masses who 
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have never known it. Study, then, the hu- 
man mind, especially the child mind—this 
may be psychology, but do not fear—and 
study the art of teaching—never mind if it 
is pedagogy. 

2. I would learn how to study society. 
Without training, most people take conditions 
as they find them and do not know how to 
trace or analyze them. Diyfficult as is the 
foreign language, the foreign social structure 
is more difficult. One needs to study the 
origin and history of all social development, 
in order to be able to compare variations and 
understand controlling forces. Were I in 
India again, | think I could study far more 
scientifically and successfully those two great 
institutions, the family and the village. Do 
not reject this study because it is sociology. 

3. I would pursue a course in elementary 
medicine, surgery, and nursing. I would try 
to be able to give “‘first aid to the injured” 
and prescribe for colic, fever, and convul- 
sions. If I were a woman, I would feel 
ashamed not to know how to care for a sick- 
room and its patient. The great majority 
of missionaries are called upon for these 
services. 


The Perils of 
By Charles 


| T is frequently stated that all the men 

of a college, or university, constitute 
the field for work of the Christian Association. 
This statement is no doubt true, but unfor- 
tunately its significance is appreciated by very 
few Associations. In many institutions en- 
rolling over 1,000 men, the Association is 
influencing directly not more than three or 
four hundred men, and in colleges having 
fewer students, a proportionately small num- 
ber. With due allowance for the indirect 
value of all forms of Christian work, we are 
compelled by the facts to acknowledge that 
fully fifty per cent. of the college men of 
North America are not being vitally influenced 
by the Christian Association. 

These statements of a general character 
furnish sufficient occasion for alarm, but upon 
further investigation of the conditions we are 
humiliated by learning that more than half 
of this neglected company are men of sterling 
character and large influence in student af- 
fairs. These representative men ignore the 


4. I would learn to be “handy with 
tools,’’ with cash-book, ledger, mimeograph 
and filing-case; with camera and stereopticon; 
with a saw, hammer and forge; with cook- 
book and yeast-cake. 

5. I would be as good a musician, vocal 
and instrumental, as my talents and reason- 
able time would permit. 

6. First or last, it is of course most im- 
portant to study religions. The Christian 
missionary must be thoroughly grounded in 
his own faith and be ready to teach it at every 
opportunity, even if he be a physician, school 
teacher, or industrial expert. But if I were 
a candidate, I would not be satisfied until | 
had gotten hold of the gist or heart of other 
religions, so that I could recognize their good 
and lay bare their weakness; so that I could 
meet their champions without shameful ignor- 
ance and repellent unfairness. 

In the “Encyclopedia of Missions,’” new 
edition, page 739, I have given fuller courses 
of study, but here are the main features. Let 
me plead again that no carelessness on the 
part of Boards or haste to get to the field be 
allowed to leave the way open for unneces- 
sary and unavailing regrets. 


Hasty Judgment 
D. Hurrey 


Christian Association because it is suffering 
from paralysis brought on by ignorance, 
prejudice, and lethargy. If we inquire why 
the Association is not enlisting more of the 
strongest students, some of the officers reply: 
““O, those fellows are hopeless cases, tough 
propositions, a pretty sporty bunch; we can’t 
do anything with them. They won't join the 
Association, or attend our meetings, or do 
anything but knock.” Granting that there is 
an element of truth in the above, let us hear 
what the “‘hopeless cases” say: ““The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is a joke; it is 
run by a few pious fellows who do not mix 
in student affairs; the same ones always take 
part in their meetings, using sanctimonious 
phrases that they have heard from childhood. 
As to Bible study, I have never been asked 
to join a class."’ Is there any ground for 
such remarks? 

Realizing that if the Association is to ren- 
der its largest service it must have the loyal 
support of the men who are “‘doing things” 
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in college, we would urge that the following 
points be kept in mind: 

1. ‘The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is sufficiently liberal in its policy and 
flexible in its methods to command the respect 
and support of the best students; but its lines 
of activity must be adapted to suit local con- 
ditions, or it will be supplanted by independ- 
ent organizations. 

2. Every institution has men who will 
probably never participate actively in Chris- 
tian work; but the most influential students 
are ready, under capable leadership, to en- 
gage in sane, vigorous campaigns for the es- 
tablishment of Christian principles. Take 
time, therefore, to carefully explain to such 
men the purposes of the Association and lo- 
cate responsibility upon them. 

3. The practice of hastily condemning 
certain students as “‘hopeless,’’ because their 
habits or ideals do not conform to Association 
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standards, is pernicious and unchristian; it is 
an indication that vision is clouded by preju- 
dice, sympathy is stifled by selfishness, and 
activity is checked by cowardice. 

4. Let no Association, influenced by tra- 
dition or custom, cling to worn-out methods, 
or confine its activities to a “faithful few.” 
If the meetings are unattractive, change 
them; if the officers are weak men, elect a 
new cabinet; if members of the faculty are 
indifferent, do not postpone a campaign of 
cultivation through literature, conferences, and 
other approved means. 

In any event do not allow your Associa- 
tion to wither and die because you think your 
situation is “unique” or “‘peculiar,”’ but 
grapple courageously with your difficulties, 
manifesting a determination to meet the de- 
mands of the best modern thought, that the 
Association may be the recognized agency 
for developing the religious life of students. 


The Training of College Bible Class Leaders 
By Lucius Hopkins Miller 


_ training of College Bible class 

leaders presents four distinct sets of 
problems, each of which must be met and 
solved aright, if the Bible classes are to be 
highly efficient. These problems may bz: 
characterized as, I. Peliminary, II]. Prob- 
lems of Organization, III. Pedagozical, IV. 
Spiritual. 


I. The Preliminary Problems 


|. The selection of the right kind of 
men. It is the men in a movement that 
make it move. The man at the helm must 
know where he wants to go and also how to 
steer, or the bark will come to grief. But 
college men are not fully matured, and 
therefore we must look for possiblities as 
much as for actualities. Choose men who are 
malleable but not flabby, sturdy but not set, 
good students but better men. Our leaders 
must be men who know and love the Bible, 
who know and love human nature in the con- 
crete, who have a passion to serve, who are 
ready to sacrifice for the sake of the work, 
because they believe in its importance. 

2. ‘The assigning of the right men to the 
right group. It seems practically certain 
that God created men in cliques. Here is 


a great fact that we must reckon with. Many 
a Bible class has been spoiled by failure to 


recognize it. There are differences social, 
differences intellectual, differences disposi- 
tional, and woe to the Bible study chairman 
who puts his leaders’ names in one hat and 
his members’ names in another and mates 
them thus at random. This is not the place 
to specify details. Work out the principle for 
yourself. 


Il. Problems of Organization 


1. The necessity of normal classes. A 
normal class in each course is necessary for 
at least four reasons: (1) To heighten the 
feeling of unity among the leaders; (2) to 
enable each one to benefit by the study and 
experience of the others; (3) to generate the 
inspiration that comes from a common pur- 
pose, definitely expressed and understood; 
(4) to obtain the guidance of an older man 
of larger intellectual grasp and _ experience. 

2. The normal class leaders. The 
leaders, or leader, of your normal classes, 
be they ministers, or professors, or business 
men, should be men well trained in biblical 
study, closely in touch with the college life, 
able themselves to lead Bible classes well, 
and deeply in sympathy with men, especially 
young men. ‘Their two functions are peda- 
gogical and spiritual, and they must be able 


to fulfill them both. 
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3. [he normal class meeting. Ihe 
normal class should be held each week, a day 
or so ahead of the time of meeting of the 
various classes. [his insures previous pre- 
paration on the part of the leaders and will 
help the normal class leader to avoid his be- 
setting sin, namely, the putting down a scheme 
of presentation upon those under him. In 
this way the normal class becomes a stimu- 
lus to strength and not a prop for weakness. 

lhe meeting should consist chiefly of suz- 
gestions by the various leaders growing oui 
of their own previous private study. The 
normal class leader should guide these sug- 
gestions, illuminating and connecting them 
and finally concluding them by driving home 
great truths. Difficulties that have arisen in 
the study of the lesson may also be discussed, 
but such discussion needs careful handling, 
and often these things may more proititably 
be postponed to private interviews. General 
college problems may here be seen in new 
lights and the Bible classes be made to 
bear in upon the life of the college in a very 
practical way. Above all, the normal class 
should be a place of inspiration—a place from 
which the men may go away each week 
feeling that they have met God face to face. 


Ill. The Pedagogical Problems 


We do right in using the name “‘leader”’ 
rather than “‘teacher’”’ in this work, because 
““teaching”’ in the minds of many has become 
associated with “‘lecturing,”” and we must 
never “‘lecture.”” The Socratic method of 
“teaching” was that of “‘leading’’ by means 
of questions, and this must be our ideal. The 
pedagogical problems that face us are three 
in number. 

1. ‘Technique, or the mechanical side of 
our classes. Here, too, details must be fore- 
gone, but let it not be forgotten that many, 
even prominent, preachers and teachers, often 
lose the added advantage that comes from 
careful forethought concerning light, air, heat, 
seats, books, papers, maps, blackboards, 
pictures, etc., etc. 

2. The preparation of the material. The 
daily study of the Bible class leader differs 
from that of a member of his class in that 
it is official as well as personal. Herein lies 
a grave danger. Study, with one eye upon 


the application to one’s neighbor, is one- 
eyed study and is apt to degenerate from 
superficiality into crass artificiality, if not into 
actual hypocrisy. We cannot, even if we 
would, give here a scheme for the daily study 
of a leader, but let him catch the principle— 
(1) ‘lL wo-eyed study for his own good, and 
only after that, (2) two-eyed study for the 
good of his class. 

3. Presentation. Each leader should 
come to the week’s normal class with a more 
or less delinite scheme of presentation for the 
week's lesson, the result of his own private 
study. He should not put it into final shape, 
however, until after he has received the bene- 
fit of the suggestions of the other leaders and 
of his normal class leader in the normal class 
meeting. ‘|hus his presentation will escape 
narrowness and yet maintain its individuality. 

lhe leader who tries to lead his class with- 
out this normal class co-operation will cer- 
tainly lessen his eficiency and may run dry 
entirely. On the other hand, the leader who 
depends entirely upon the normal class for his 
ideas will come to a speedy end. 

In presentation always go from the general 
to the particular, from the world to the in- 
dividual, from the historical to the moral and 
religious. [he wreck of many a Bible class 
is strewn with anti-climaxes. Always have 
a real climax, and that will always prove to 
be the application, direct or indirect, of the 
general truth, to yourself and to those in front 
of you. 


IV. The Spiritual Problem 


Here there is but one problem. If you, as 


a leader, are of the right sort, those in your’ 


class will become more so under your leader- 
ship, stumble how you may in your work. 
The pivotal point of the whole situation is 
right here. Our classes are not to be, and 
cannot be, classes in “Biblical Instruction’’ in 
the sense of teaching the Bible as history and 
literature. They are rather to be considered 
centers of moral and spiritual influence. The 
life of the Bible class leader must be pure 
and sincere, growing richer and deep-r in 
spiritual experience week by week. Only so 
can he understand the truths of the Bible, only 
so can he interpret them, and only so can he 
drive them home to the hearts of his men. 




















Suggestions as to Policy in Mission Study 
By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph.D. 


NE. of the chief difficulties that mission 
study has to face in the colleges is 
the lack of qualified leaders. Men whose 
knowledge of the subject to be studied com- 
mands the respect of their fellows are few; 
those who combine with this knowledge any 
experience in effective methods of teaching 
are fewer still. The result is that many men 
who might otherwise be held and enlisted 
for life as loyal supporters of the cause, fall 
away after two or three meetings and never 
take any further interest in the subject. Any 
scheme whereby the quality of our leadership 
may be improved has a strong claim to incor- 
poration in our policy. 

The cause of meager knowledge of the 
subject is sometimes that the leader receives 
his appointment and settles upon the text- 
book so late that there is little or no time for 
collateral reading. Leaders should always 
be chosen, and text-books selected, in the 
spring, so that the summer may be available 
for preparation. It is a great help to have 
made a careful study of the text-book and 
to have read even half a dozen good reference 
books before meeting the class. Ain article 
in the Intercollegian for May, 1905, offers 
some suggestions on methods of preparation 
during the summer. 

But it would be better yet, if the leader 
could have gone over the entire course as a 
class member. It is customary to appoint as 
leaders those who have taken some course, 
but we should not in secular education con- 
sider that membership in a class in American 
history constituted an adequate qualification 
for teaching English history. As far as quali- 
ty of instruction goes, we shall register an ad- 
vance step when we arrange that those who 
lead any course shall have first served an ap- 
prenticeship as a member of a class in the 
same subject. 

Another weak point in our present system, 
or rather lack of system, is that leaders are 
given too little motive for the accumulation of 
material. Many leaders never conduct more 
than one course while in college; few lead 
more than one class on the same topic. Un- 
der such circumstances preparation is almost 
inevitably hurried. If a man could be certain 
that he would have repeated use in the fu- 
ture for the material that he was gathering, 


he would be apt to read more widely and di- 
gest more thoroughly. For a single perform- 
ance, only a limited amount of work seems 
justified. 

The causes making for inefficient teaching 
are similar. A leader frequently faces his 
class absolutely without experience in this 
kind of work. He has no idea how to guide 
a discussion and is surprised to find it so difh- 
cult. ‘The result is that he copies the leader 
before him, who was equally inefficient, or, 
what is often worse yet, the lecture method 
employed by his college instructors. And 
even those who have led classes are constant- 
ly taking up new subjects which demand 
methods of treatment more or less different. 
Only well-seasoned teachers could afford to 
change text-books with every semester; to 
change the whole subject is more taxing still. 
Then the short term of prospective leadership 
discourages any study of teaching methods. 

Other weaknesses in our policy of choos- 
ing leaders almost exclusively from the upper 
classes are that they soon graduate, so that 
we lose whatever knowledge of the subject 
and skill in presenting it they have acquired, 
and that they are frequently distracted by 
the duties that multiply as graduation ap- 
proaches. 

In short, in a field where results are all im- 
portant, where the spread of the Kingdom of 
God is the ultimate issue at stake, we are 
conducting our classes with a series of un- 
trained and frequently changing leaders in 
a way that would be regarded as sheer in- 
sanity in secular education. 

If this is absolutely the best we can do, 
let us with clear conscience ask God to 
bless our feeble efforts; but if greater con- 
tinuity and better training can be secured, let 
us consider ourselves under obligation to 
make whatever effort may be necessary to 
secure them. 

The following suggestions are intended to 
help to meet the situation. They may not 
be practicable in every case at once, nor in 
their entirety at any time, but it is believed 
that there are few colleges where some of 
them might not be gradually adopted with 
good results. 

(1) Let a certain amount of practice- 
teaching be included in the program of each 
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session. If the method suggested in the 
Intercollegian for December, 1905, and Jan- 
uary, 1906, be adopted, ask two members 
a week in advance to take charge of the 
class for five minutes each to question and 
guide the discussion on a part of the assign- 
ment. This will vary the program and de- 
velop initiative and teaching ability. If 
poorly done it will at least be soon over. 
In most cases a few criticisms by the leader 
will be in order after each attempt. In this 
way the leader can discover what teaching 
talent there is in the class, and future leaders 
can be chosen on the basis of demonstrated 
ability. 

(2) From each group in the freshman 
class, at least one member should be chosen 
to lead that same subject throughout the rest 
of his college course. This will bring it 
about not only that no man shall lead a 
course that he has not already taken, but also 
that he shall be given a strong motive for 
thorough study both of the subject and of 
ihe best ways of teaching it, and that none 
of the experience he acquires shall be 
wasted. If the plan of having two eight to 
ten-week courses each year,—which seems on 
the whole to be more desirable than a single 
sixteen to twenty-week course,—be employed, 
a man would lead one of the subjects he had 
studied in freshman year with six different 
groups before graduation. He would face 
each new group with increased knowledge 
of the subject, enthusiasm for it, and ability 
in teaching it. During part of senior year he 
should ‘take a class of freshmen and train a 
successor. 

This scheme obviously applies only to 
those staple topics such as China, India, 
Evangelization of the World, non-Christian 
religions, etc., which should always be on the 
mission study list in any college. These at 
least would always be presented by leaders 
with some experience. This will set higher 
standards of work, command more respect 
for the study of missions, attract more men, 
and impress them more deeply and per- 
manently. Leaders thus chosen early in 


their course are thereby to a certain ex- 
tent preempted from other duties, and as 
far as religious work is concerned, it 
ought to be the policy to demand little 
else from them than a high quality of 
class leadership. | Especially should they 
be encouraged to study the best methods 
of teaching that promote the self-activity of 
the class and stimulate real thought. A\n ar- 
ticle in the Intercol!ezian for November, 1905, 
presents some additional motives for thorough 
work. 

There are, of course, objections to this 
plan. Some leaders may be unwilling to 
keep the same subject under the plea that 
they wish to know something of other fields. 
In reply should be emphasized: (1) The 
good of the class and of the cause as opposed 
to the mere individual advantage of the 
leader; (2) the value of studying a single 
subject more intensively than is possible in 
ten weeks; (3) the possibility of entering 
classes in other subjects after a grip has been 
secured on the one to be taught. If a leader 
after these considerations is still willing to 
have classes suffer, while he breaks in a new 
subject, his loss is not of much moment to 
the cause. 

It may be urged that sophomores are apt to 
be immature. Still, a sophomore who has 
taken a course and has been chosen on ac- 
count of demonstrated ability in practice 
work, is apt to make a better leader than a 
senior who has never studied the text-book 
nor had any practice in teaching it. 

There may be doubt that six different 
groups can be secured in the same subject 
during three consecutive years. But we shall 
have removed one of the main stumbling- 
blocks to attendance when we have improved 
the quality of our leadership. 

any cannot adopt the scheme as a 
whole, at least let them begin to work toward 
it. Those in charge of mission study policy 
are urged to express their opinions of this 
plan and to send to the office of the Student 
Volunteer Movement any objections that 
have not been treated. 








Business Methods in College Associations 


By a College Association Secretary 


ORE. business in religion, more re- 

ligion in business, and more Christ in 
religion,” [his is a thought from the program 
of a recent Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion convention. It was the phrase that came 
home most strongly to me, as I considered the 
business methods of our college Association. 
Looking over the cashbook, I felt sure that the 
records there would not stand the test that a 
modern business house demands of the ac- 
count clerks. The next thought was, wheth- 
er it would not add zest and a feeling of se- 
curity to the work to know, by a good Sys- 
tem of bookkeeping, how the finances of the 
Association stood at any time. ‘The college 
men had pledged about $600 at the opening 
of the year for the support of the Association, 
and it was evident that if this was to be col- 
lected, the subscriptions must be called for 
when due, and if the confidence of the stu- 
dent body was to be held by the Associa- 
tion, then a strict account must be rendered 
as to how their money had been used. Sure- 
ly an adequate system of accounts was ad- 
visable. 

There are three reasons why it is worth 
while to introduce good business methods 
into the Association: Firstly, it gives the ofh- 
cers at any time a feeling of security in regard 
to finances; secondly, it is a great aid in rais- 
ing funds to be able to state just what the 
demands are and how far they are at present 
met; thirdly, it helps to command the respect 
of the students, and gives the officers and col- 
lege men interested a practical example oi 
business methods. ‘The latter may be one 
of the ways in which the Association may 
be of benefit to the college man. We find it 
well to introduce new methods in order that 
the men may become familiar with them, and 
perhaps serve the students by directing their 
attention to business methods that are not 
found in the college course, but which may, 
nevertheless, be found useful in one’s future 
career. 


The financial problem is one that every 
Association likes to have cleared away. 
Probably each Association has its own way 
of raising money. A method that worked 
very well in one of our New England colleges 
this year was that of the pledge system. As 


a result of its use, about twice the amount 
was raised from the students as in years pre- 
vious. [he money was nearly all pledged 
during the twenty minutes usually occupied 
by chapel exercises. Slips were passed to 
the students while a prominent professor stat- 
ed the needs of the Association. As fast as 
the ships were signed, they were passed for- 
ward and the amounts were read by the presi- 
dent of the Association. To give the move- 
ment impetus, a few subscriptions had been 
previously solicited, so that there were a few 
cards with round numbers to be read at first. 
Nearly every man at the service signed a slip, 
with amounts varying from ten dollars to 
twenty-five cents. [hose absent from the 
chapel service were at once interviewed. The 
sum thus pledged placed the Association 
on a good financial basis for the year. 

‘To get the money pledged is but half the 
battle. Experience has proved, however, 
that if the pledge is presented promptly when 
due and if the Association is managed in a 
square business-like way, there is _ little 
trouble in collecting. Receipts attached to 
a double stub were at once made out for each 
subscription. Each stub and its receipt was 
numbered; the first stub remained at the sec- 
retaries office to furnish a record as to the 
amount, by whom, and when payable, and 
to whom given for collection. The second 
stub furnished similar information for the 
chairman of the finance committee. ‘The re- 
ceipt is given to the men who do the collect- 
ing. When the money is paid in, it is checked 
off upon the first stub and entered in the cash- 
book. 

In the cashbook, separate columns are giv- 
en up to student and miscellaneous receipts. 
All receipts are carried into a total column. 
On the oppos:te page columns are kept for 
the different items of expense—such as print- 
ing, office, salaries, miscellaneous, etc. These 
are carried to a total column. ‘The differ- 
ence in the total columns gives the bank bal- 
ance. 

All debts of the Association are paid by 
check, excepting small items necessary a! 
the secretary's office, and here there is a fund 
supplied by the treasurer. A separate cash- 
book is kept by the secretary to account for 


this fund. 
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The system of accounts thus established 
was so satisfactory that we looked about for 
other methods that might help to carry on 
the Association work and make it more sys- 
tematic. A card system has been introduced 
where the Association will keep a brief his- 
tory of each man during his college cours. 
The card contains the home and college ad- 
dress, the age, course in college, work after 
graduation, the father’s occupation, etc. 
These cards are of help in finding the right 
men to send on deputations. The bureau 
of self-help comes here to know the men who 
need summer work, and who desire work 
during their college course. A short note is 
made upon a man’s card when he takes a 
prominent part in the activities of the college. 
This little history may be continued after the 
men graduate, and serve as a very interesting 
source of information when the men return to 
their reunions, either enabling a man to recall 
vividly his own or a classmate’s career. 

The Association is presenting a few lec- 
tures this season as a matter of experiment. 
These have proved a financial success. The 
ofhicers felt that there was a need to b2 sup- 
plied in the college life. Men are interested 


in a cause when they can see a definite de- 
mand. ‘The lectures were chosen with this 
thought in view, namely, to place before the 
men the actual problems which are being 
solved in the life of to-day. Jacob A. Riis 
presented the tenement house problem, and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth is soon to tell of her 
work in the prisons of America. We have 
found that good lectures, well advertised, 
meet a demand of the students, can be 
made to pay, and we hope to arouse an inter- 
est in the students in the practical charities 
that will not entirely be lost after the men 
leave college. 

The college Association has many prob- 
lems to solve. The rule of “more business in 
religion” applies in every case. We too of- 
ten expect that the “good cause’’ will carry a 
movement through. Discouragement comes 
because our first efforts fail. But if we ap- 
ply the same horse-sense that makes a good 
business man and meet failure in small things 
as he does, the Association will succeed. Our 
problems need careful consideration and plan- 
ning, and our work must be backed by the 
same systematic methods that make business 
successful. 


The Function of a College Association 
By William Smith Pettit, Secretary Williams College Association 


HEN a boy enters college he begins 
a course of training which proposes 
to fit him to live well; it is no small matter. 
To take a youth and so fashion the influ- 
ences around him, that at last he emerges 
with the dignity of fine manhood is to ac- 
complish much. And as difficult and import- 
ant as is this task, so essential is it that the 
environing influences be right. In general, 
the college recognizes in its equipment the 
three-fold character of the boyish personalities 
which come to it. More or less distinctly, 
it arranges its operations to affect the physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual welfare of its stu- 
dents. But by no means are these cared for 
in proper proportion. It is quite true that 
such a division of personality is arbitrary and 
that the lines of -difference are vague; phy- 
sical, intellectual, sp‘ritual—each comple- 
ments the other. But nevertheless each is 
largely separate. 
As the course of education has developed, 
the colleges have recently more and more 
placed almost the entire emphasis upon intel- 


lectual growth. This one-sided progression 
has of late years been supplemented by in- 
creasing attention to the physical well-being 
of students; but rare is the college whose 
curriculum attempts to reach directly the spir- 
itual life of its undergraduates. This is no 
easy question. The amount of time and the 
methods applied to reach physical, intellectual 
and spiritual life will necessarily vary; but the 
problem is the most vital one of education, 
and its solution must be found by every sane 
educational system. 

It is to supply this need that a college 
Christian Association stands. It is its office 
to see to it that men of Christian home- 
training should maintain in college habits of 
religious expression which alone can produce 
growth, and that men of different up-bringing 
should learn to see the divine manhood of 
Jesus and determine rationally to follow 
him. It is an opportunity as noble as it is 
arduous. To the Christian Association 
uniquely belongs the privilege of encouraging 
men in habits calculated to give them 
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an unfaltering grasp upon the great spiritual 
sources of life and also the still richer chance 
to inspire men to accept the leadership of 
the Lord Jesus. Finally, it should be in a 
sense the guardian of those men who find 
the faith of their boyhood being overturned, 
in the light of their intellectual development. 
The Association, with no quibble about 
creeds and all its energy bent upon the 
realization of active Christian manhood, 
should be able to point out to them the ulti- 
mate importance, not of belief, but of life. 

With this high ideal, the work of the As- 
sociation must always be adaptable. After 
all, the Association is only an instrument; the 
life of the college is the all to be desired end, 
and there is no form or tradition in its or- 
ganization so sacred as its purpose. 

In the effort to attain this ideal many dif- 
ficulties interfere. The greatest of these is 
the lack of zeal among its members. It is 
comparatively easy to live on levels of phy- 
sical and intellectual excellence, but to be a 
source of spiritual power demands far greater 
strength. To attain it men must be humble 
and sacrifice many a vain desire. It were 
well for an Association to be on its guard 
chiefly against inaction. If its function is to 
realize its objects, as truly it must concern 


Current 


T is no chance inspiration, but a deep insight 
into the conditions of student life, that has 

led some of our advisers to emphasize of late 
the indispensableness for every Association 
leader of an undiscourageable faith—the be- 
lief that great and hard things can really be 
done and the determination to make the:n 
happen. The life of any American College, 
firmly set in the mould of tradition as it may 
seem to the entering freshman, is yet plastic 
in the hands of the wise upperclassman with 
convictions and tact. Of no aspect of that 
life is this more true than of its religious side. 
Visit any college where the work of the As- 
sociation is feeble and aimless, and one is 
likely to find the reason to be that there are 
no leaders who have faith enough in them- 
selves, their fellows, or their cause, to at- 
tempt anything really worth doing. Let now 
but a single man of vision and enthusiasm 
arise in that same college which former pessi- 
mists had pronounced a hopeless field for 
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the means which alone can attain it. Men 
must ever hold before them the life of Jesus 
with its limitless unselfishness and _ strength. 
Even in college Associations there exists a 
tendency to minimize the religious basis of 
the work. Fearing lest some should be of- 
fended, Associations are likely ‘to tread softly 
and therefore inevitably with loss of efficiency. 
The Association must be as broad as the 
mind of man but never so indefinite as to be 
inactive. Let a man, as long as he is honest, 
believe what he can, but let him always seek 
to live nobly and to know the truth! Any 
emotional, or anaemic, effort must always be 
supplanted by rational and vigorous action. 
With all the force it can muster, the college 
Association must aim to animate men with the 
splendid spirit of devotion and ceaseless en-, 
deavor which the life of Jesus so divinely 
exemplifies. 

This is indeed a noble opportunity. _ It 
possesses surpassing dignity and honor. To 
stand, by its own virtue preeminent, above 
all other student activities, giving all renewed 
vigor and energy, is the proper work of the 
college Christian Association, and its blessed 
duty is to live so well that men shall know 
the truth of its Christian standard and will 
take it for their own. 


Comment 


work, and men gather around him, catch his 
spirit, and gradually make his ideals realities. 
The bold advance of a confident leader rallies 
men to his support, just as the rush of an ex- 
press train sweeps after it the leaves and debris 
about its path. 





The Intercollegian has not often been able 
to set before its readers such an article as that 
which appears elsewhere in this number from 
the pen of a recent Oxford graduate now 
studying in this country. It is not written 
as a sermon, but that we American students 
need to take its underlying message to heart 
there can be no doubt. Even our intellectual 
world has not yet wholly escaped from the 
atmosphere of the market-place. We esti- 
mate our culture too largely in business terms, 
read and work principally for the sake of 
grades and degrees, betray often our essentially 
commercial view of life by asking whether 
a college education pays. We have still to 
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learn that the “republic of the spirit,” like 
the Kingdom of Heaven, is rarely gained by 
those who would buy their entrance with 
store of accumulated profits, but welcomes all 
who seek citizenship therein for its own sake 
and offer no other claim for admittance than 
the hunger of their souls. It is this search for 
culture as an end in itself that Mr. Dawson 
commends to us; and every college man who 
seeks the life more abundant will value this 
testimony from the experience of one who 
finds that search its own best reward. 





At this writing, the indications are that 
the Nashville Convention, from every point 
of view, will surpass even the largest ex- 
pectation. The registration has been so large 
that the Executive Committee, as stated else- 
where, has been compelled to cut down the 
delegations from the various institutions in 
order not to exceed the necessary limit of at- 
tendance. Disappointing as this must be to 
many men, it is yet from another side a cause 
for encouragement in its bearing both on the 
colleges and on the missionary enterprise. 
That the idea for which the Convention 
stands has gripped the North American 
student world more firmly than ever; that 
college men and women are coming to under- 


stand and appreciate the privilege of attend- 
ance on gatherings like this; that agencies 
have been developed which can bring stu- 
dents the continent over together in such a 
cause; that no institutions of importance in 
the higher educational world will miss the 
influence of this great source of power ;—all 
this is clear. In view of these facts, what 
may we not expect at Nashville? 





The all-important question of the next 
month is how to make permanent and definite 
the results of the Convention in the life of 
each institution. We need honestly to face 
the fact that the possibilities of gatherings like 
this are as great for evil as for good. It is a 
familiar psychological principle that the high- 
est impulses, if they do not find immediate and 
concrete expression, may do real harm to 
him who receives them; and the law holds 
for social groups as well as for individuals. 
The Association which does nothing with its 
new missionary enthusiasm will be liable to 
find in a few months that it has not only 
failed to gain, but has actually lost ground. 
For these reasons, perhaps the most important 
article in this issue is that on another page, 
dealing with this very problem of conserving 
the results of the Convention. 
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There are now more than 100 student 
volunteers in the colleges of Kansas. 

At the University of Nebraska, eight of the 
eleven fraternities have maintained successful 
Bible study work this year. 





The Brown University Association has re- 
cently undertaken the conduct of settlement 
work in Providence, R. I. 





At Cotner University, Bethany, Neb., 
| 15 of the 215 students enrolled are par- 
ticipants in the mission study work. 





_ Two Kansas colleges have seen a notable 
increase in Bible study enrollment this year, 
from twelve and fifteen respectively to 
seventy-five and eighty. 





The contract has been let for plastering 
the new Association building at the University 


of North Carolina, which is expected to be 
completed by Commencement. 





The earnestness of two or three men has 
brought about the organization of a mission 
study class at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. Sixteen members were present at the 
opening meeting. 





The collection of the fund of $200 for the 
missionary representative of Lafayette College 
has been assumed by the student body as a 
college affair, following the example of many 
leading institutions. 





In a remarkable religious awakening at 
Topeka Industrial School, colored, all the 
students in the institution, with the exception 
of two, were won to the Christian life. An 
Association has been organized which in- 
cludes in its membership every man in the 
school. 
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Spiritual awakenings have recently oc- 
curred at Randolph-Macon College, Shen- 
andoah Collegiate Institute, Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy, and Woodbury Forest 
School, in North Carolina. Meetings in 
connection with these have been charac- 
terized rather by the large number of 
men who have sought personal _ inter- 
views than by the number of decisions regis- 
tered. At three of these institutions, some 
have definitely begun the Christian life, and 
in general the Christian men have been de- 
cidedly strengthened. 

Ihe Bible study institute at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, conducted by Mr. 
Kenneth C. MacArthur, had an immediate 
effect upon the student body. One man 
enrolled five more in his class the day after 
the institute closed. 


The Fifth Biennial Conference of the 
presidents of Indiana colleges and universi- 
ties and the state student department com- 
mittee was held in Indianapolis, February 
16th. These conferences have become very 
helpful in developing and supervising the stu- 
dent Association movement in Indiana. _ Fif- 
teen institutions were represented last year. 


In the University of North Carolina, the 
captain of next vear’s football team is leading 
a Bible group composed of ’Varsity players, 
including the captain of last season’s team. 


‘The student Bible work of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island has taken great strides 
and is far ahead of what it has been in any 
previous year. 

Bible study throughout the institutions of 
Virginia is surpassing even the splendid stand- 
ard of last vear. Of a student population of 
5,000, fully 1,000 are engaged in system- 
atic Bible study. The increase in numbers 
as well as the improved quality of work is due 
very largely to the fact that there is a leaders’ 
training class in practically every institution, 





Four professors in the Univers'ty of Penn- 
sylvania are leading Association Bible classes, 
these classes being in the Medical, Veterin- 
ary, Dental, and Law departments respective- 
ly. The class in the Dental school is conduct- 
ed by the dean of that department. 


At Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
Bible groups are being conducted in five 
boarding houses. The student leaders of the 
groups unite in a normal class taught by a 
member of the faculty. 

At Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va., seventy-five per cent, of the students are 
enrolled in Bible study. This is a marked 
increase over ary past record. In a recent 
re-canvass of the student body one man en- 
rolled sixteen men in two days. 


Under the leadership of its general secre- 
tary, Culver Military Academy has developed 
its Bible study department until it includes all 
four cadet captains, twelve football men 
including the captain, captain of the track 
team, president of the gymnasium club, four 
of the staff of the Academy paper, includ- 
ing the editor-in-chief, and three of the four 
first sergeants. 


At a series of evangelical meetings held 
by Mr. W. W. Dillon at the Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University, Carbondale, there 
were three decisions for the Christian life. 
Personal work in connection with the mee 
ings brought about another decision before 
and three immediately afterward, and 
following week a Bible institute resulted in 
yet more. 


At a recent visit of Mr. Alexander Had- 
don, of New York City, to Amherst College, 
seven of the fraternity houses and dormitories 
were visited in succession and groups of from 
twelve to forty men were addressed by him 
[his plan made possible the reaching of a 
large proportion of the student body and was 
regarded as a decided success by the Associ- 
ation under whose auspices the visit was made. 


Eight new student Associations have been 
organized in Kansas this year, three in county 
high schools. This makes the number of 
preparatory school Associations fifteen, of 
which two are in academies and one in a city 
high school. Their delegates held a special 
section conference in connection with the re- 
cent State Convention. 





In Iowa and Virginia, the state college 
secretary publishes a presidents’ news letter 
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by means of which each Association president 
learns regularly of the items of chief interest 
in other institutions. The letter stimulates 
activity and is also unifying. 





At Oberlin College, by February | Oth. the 
membership of the Association was 475, or 
sixty-three more than ever before. Three 
hundred and five men had enrolled in Bible 
study, equaling the total enrolment at the 
close of last year, and during the preceding 
ten days the alumni had collected $150 for 
Association work. During January a Week 
of Prayer was observed in which Mr. Robert 
R. Gailey, of Tientsin, China, and Professor 
Bosworth addressed large student meetings. 
During the week, 600 students pledged $1,- 
150 toward the support of their college rep- 
resentative in China, Mr. Paul L. Corbin, 
formerly a traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 





There has been a wide-spread interest of 
late in the adoption of the honor system in ex- 
aminations in several prominent institutions. 
The long continued success of the system at 
such institutions as the University of Virginia, 
Princeton, Williams College, and Kenyon 
College has led to its adoption in other in- 
stitutions. The Amherst Student Weekly 
contains the following item: “The test of 
the honor system during the semester exam- 
inations was most satisfactory. The actual 
working of the system has re-affirmed the 
greatness of the principle and has given us first 
hand evidence that at Amherst the applica- 
tion of its regulations is entirely feasible. The 
actual test has shown that the same conditions 
prevail here as in a half-dozen of our best in- 
stitutions where the honor system has by rea- 
son of its worth come to be one of the most 
highly prized and strictly defended under- 
graduate organizations.” 





A notable epoch in the history of the As- 
sociation at Clemson College, South Caro- 
lina, was marked by the three days visit of 
Mr. Charles D. Hurrey in January. The 
president of the Board of Trustees came from 
a distance to preside at one of the public 
meetings, which were enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the faculty. During the meetings, 
forty-eight students took a definite stand for 
the Christian life, and the spiritual tone of the 
whole institution was deepened. 


Review 


‘The Universal Elements of the Christian Re- 
ligion."” By Charles Cuthbert Hall, New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 


At rare intervals there appears a_ book 
which throws into high relief a few great ideas. 
Such is this book—the Cole Lectures deliv- 
ered at Vanderbilt University in 1905. The 
central idea is that there is an “‘undifferen- 
tiated essence’ of the Christian religion, which 
is universal and, though stated in various 
terms, is always to be found where Christian- 
ity is a living reality. In the East, these uni- 
versal elements will in time “‘localize them- 
selves in terms of thought and modes of 
practice adapted to the Eastern concep- 
tion of life.” In the West there are 
even now signs of a reorganization of the 
Church on the simpler lines of these uni- 
versal elements crystalizing ‘‘around one 
axis only—the Cross of the Redeemer.”” This 
longing, widespread but relatively unorgan- 
ized, for a more satisfactory state of the 
Church is not a desire for some new form of 
orthodoxy nor for a basis of union. It is “‘an 
advance from the present limited view of many 
scientific theologians, wherein Jesus is a mere 
teacher and a mere personal and social ideal, 
to that apostolic view of Christ as the 
Image of the invisible God, the Author of 
an eternal salvation.”” The power of the early 
Church was not merely its faith in Christ but 
its faith concerning Christ. There is also a 
very illuminating chapter on the ‘‘Construc- 
tive Office of Bibical Criticism.”” This book 
is specially recommended to students who seek 
a broad and sympathetic treatment of some of 
those fundamental questions which thrust 
themselves on every man who thinks much 
on the reason for his religious faith. 





“Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest.” 





Reporting the Convention 


every institution represented at Nash- 

ville there will be one or more meetings 
devoted to reports of the Convention, and 
naturally this will take the place of the regu- 
lar missionary meeting, where such a meeting 
is part of the Association’s program. The 
following suggestions are made as the result 
of what has been tried in the past. 
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1. Ass to choice of speakers who are to 
do the reporting, two things may be said, 
especially where the number of delegates sent 
is much larger than can be profitably used. 
Select students who have wide influence in 
the college, other things being equal, rather 
than persons who are little known. But it 
often happens that “‘other things’ are not 
“equal”; that is, students will return from 
Nashville transformed by spiritual and mis- 
sionary messages, that have made them new 
men and women. Those who have mani- 
festly been inspired by the high privileges en- 
joyed may be far more effective than those 
who went to Nashville with influence and 
return with influence alone, not having seen 
the vision. 

2. If only one meeting is to be held, and 
if more than five delegates have been at the 
Convention, let it be understood that the 
meeting will be longer than usual in view 
of the importance of the occasion. Such an 
announcement made at the opening, will pre- 
vent uneasiness as to its length and will give 
time for a full presentation of reports. 

3. The different speakers should divide the 
material among themselves in such a way as 
to avoid repetition. In selecting topics, it 1s 
not wise to attempt to cover the entire series 
of meetings. Instead, choose those important 
features of the Convention that w'll be surest 
to interest and inspire. Subjects that 
merely inform, will come in more naturally in 
later and less important meetings of the As- 
sociation. Above all, do not permit the 
speakers to give résumés of addresses, as they 
cannot fail to be jejune and consequently tire- 
some and profitless. 

4. Each institution must be a law unto 
itself, but the following topics are suggested : 
(1) The setting of the Convention, includ- 
ing also items of interest in the journey to and 
fro, the Exhibit, etc.; (2) the personnel, 
with graphic descriptions of the student dele- 
gations, the missionary contingent, the plat- 
form speakers, and prominent representatives 
of our Nashville hosts; (3) the platform ad- 
dresses, briefly indicating the scope of the 
discussions and dwelling on two or three of 
the most telling thoughts to which utterance 
was given; (4) the afternoon conferences, not 
attempting to give the list of the more than 
forty meetings of this sort, but rather describ- 
ing one or two with particularity and vivid- 
ness; (5) the spiritual and missionary im- 


pression created by tne Convention as a whole. 
[his last theme should be presented by the 
delegate whose ability to comprehensively 
grasp a complex situation is greatest, or else 
by the student who has manifestly been most 
imbued by the spirit of the occasion; (6) 
where a dozen or more went to Nashville, it 
would be more effective to omit some of the 
above mentioned topics and use the time for 
two-minute reports from each student of what 
most impressed him at the Convention. 

5. The opening and closing exercises 
ought to be brief and to the point. Prayer 
should be the result of preparation for ef- 
fectiveness. [he Scripture passage read may 
well be the most striking one used at the 
Convention, and the same idea may guide 
in the choice of hymns. It goes without say- 
ing that the importance of these reports is 
such that great care should be taken in ad- 
vertising the meeting, or meetings, if more 
than one is held. It has in it the largest 
possibilities of extending the influence of the 
Convention on a wider scale than anything 
else that can be done. 


Reviews 
“Five Years in a Persian Town.”” By Napier 
Malcolm. New York: E. P. Dutton 


and Company, 1905; $3.00 net. 


This beautiful volume is an illustration of 
what is possible for missionaries to do for the 
scientific study of out-of-the-way parts of 
the world. Though an Oxford man of only 
five years’ experience on the field, Mr. Mal- 
colm has given us the most satisfactory study 
of Central Persia at close range that has ever 
been published—at least in the English lan- 
guage. The author has purposely confined 
himself to a limited area, in order to do care- 
ful and detailed study. He writes, not of 
missionary work, but rather of the conditions 
under which missionaries work. ‘This ex- 
plains,” says Mr. Malcolm, “‘why certain 
details, such as the dress and food of the 
people are left out altogether; for, although 
there may be some connection between these 
things and the kind of way in which mission- 
ary work ought to be conducted, it is not at 
present apparent to the writer. On the other 
hand, the general effect of house, street, 
and desert, which meet the Yezdi’s eye at 
every turn, have been rather elaborately 
described; for scenery and scenic sur- 
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roundings have much effect on character, and 
the study of character is essential in mission- 
ary work. In most of the descriptions I have 
taken special care to preserve the true propor- 
tion between good and evil, so far as I have 
been able to estimate it in the thing de- 
scribed.” In such a temper as this, the author 
proceeds to give a most graphic picture of 
Yezd, and of the Yezdi, his neighbors, his 
religions, his character, his attitude toward 
missionaries, and the methods employed by 
them to win him to better things. In point of 
interest it stands midway between the dry but 
accurate volumes of Baden-Powell on the 
Indian village and the humorous and faithful 
book of Dr. Smith upon Chinese village life; 
considered as a model for other young mis- 
sionaries to follow, it is more suggestive and 
better worthy of imitation than either. In 
addition, it is of great value and interest be- 
cause of the dearth of literature on Persia. 


“Christianity in Modern Japan.” By 
Ernest W. Clement. Philadelphia : 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1905. $1.12, postpaid. 


Mr. Clement is well known to his own 
demonination by his excellent work as prin- 
cipal of the Duncan Baptist Academy at 
Tokyo, while the general public knows him 
through his ““Handbook of Modern Japan.”’ 
Aside from his intimate acquaintance with 
Christian missions in that Empire, which gives 
creat weight to the book, there is another 
reason why this volume is especially vaiuable, 
namely, the fact that Ritter’s “History of 
Protestant Missions in Japan’”’ is now out-of- 
date, while the special articles on the subject 
and the excellent annual, ““The Christian 
Movement in Its Relation to the New Life in 
Japan,” are too brief and unsystematic to 
meet the need. Mr. Clement does not aim 
to be exhaustive, but rather to give a gen- 
eral outline, with references to books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines where further informa- 
tion may be found. These references are 
helpful to all who wish to make exhaustive 
studies of the subject. Thouch two chap- 
ters are devoted to missions between 1803 
and 1873. the bulk of the volume has to do 
with the historv of Protestant work since the 
latter date. Roman and Greek Catholicism 
each have a chapter and the same is true of 
the Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopa- 
ans, Methodists, Presbyterians, the mino: 


missions, and interdenominational organiza- 
tions. The chapters devoted to literature, 
education, philanthropic and __ sociological 
movements, religious liberty, and the contrasts 
between 1853 and 1903, are especially 
noteworthy. Many of the subjects of the 
Appendix are of great interest, particularly 
“Christians in Japanese  Politics’’ and 
‘Pentecost in Japan.”’ Study classes which 
are taking the Japanese course ought by all 
means to secure this volume, as should every- 
one expecting to be a missionary in the Em- 
pire, since nothing else equally valuable in this 


line can be had. 


“The Divine Ordinance of Prayer.”” By W. 
Hay M. H. Aitken. New York: E. P 
Dutton and Company. $1.25, net. 


This new edition of a volume, which has 
met with wide and hearty acceptance in Great 
Britain, deserves to be carefully read by stu- 
dents and all others who desire to understand 
better the nature and value of prayer. That 
the number of students who are seeking light 
is not small is proved by the careful atten- 
tion paid to addresses on this subject at sum- 
mer conferences, such for instance, as the 
powerful expositions of Dean Bosworth. 
The author’s aim in this volume is to help 
those who, having “‘learned to pray at their 
mother’s knee in some Christian home, fail- 
ing to see any way out of these difficulties 
(problems suggested by prayer), in their 
moral impatience abandon the habit of prayer 
altogether and thus expose themselves the more 
to the doubt or to the secular spirit of the 
age.” Mr. Aitken does not give a record of 
answers to prayer nor a prolonged exegesis 
of Scripture teaching on the subject. Instead 
his book is a careful and critical study of the 
great theme, dealing with such topics as the 
reasonableness of prayer, its consistency as a 
habit with what we know of God’s character, 
its position as a divine ordinance, its method 
of operation, the reality of its power, its 
limitations, and its diversity of form. A logi- 
cal and full syllabus of one hundred and 
seventy-six items, as also its italic subheads, 
make the book easy of reference, while its 
broad scope commends it as one of the most 
helpful treatises on the topic—in fact the only 
one of its breadth and evangelical warmth. 
Yet it is not light reading and is commended 
only to those who are in earnest about reach- 
ing greater heights in the spiritual life. 








Sailed Volunteers for 1905 


HE student volunteers whose names are given in the following table have been reported to 
the office of the Student Volunteer Movement as having reached the mission field during 


the year 1905. 


They represent forty-five different missionary boards or agencies as shown 


by the table; twenty-four will work in Africa, sixty-four in China, thirty- four in India and Burma, 
twenty-six in Japan, twelve in Korea, eight in South America, ten in Turkey, eleven in Alaska 
and Insular Possessions, nine in Mexico, sixteen in other countries, making a total of 214. 

The General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement will be under obligations to 
anyone calling attention to volunteers who sailed during 1905, whose names do not appear here. 


In the table abbreviations for Institutions have been used as follows: 


Cc College, H — Hospital, M -— Medical, N — Normal, S 
Theological, Trs — Missionary and Bible Training School, U 


or Seminary, T 
v volunteered at. 


B — Bible Institute, 


- Academy, Collegiate Institute, 


The following abbreviations for Societies have been made use of : 


- Woman's. 


iety, W. 


NAME 


Acock, Amy A. 
Allen, Annie W 
Amblad. Anton t 
Amot, Nellie J 
Aronson, Hilma A 
Austin, Laura F 


Bach, T. J., Rev 

Baer, Frank. ---- 

Barnes, Milford 

Barnes, W 

Bartholomew, Clyde 

Bean, Ben) F 

Bean, Magdalena LW esd (Mrs. B. F.) 
Beekley, Clara M 

Bendelow, Kittie K 

Blount, Mina L 

Boydstun, Mabel ‘Ss (Mrs l. G.) 
Bretthauer, Emilie, D 

Brothurston, Lena 

Brown, Grow S 

Browne, Alice S 

Bullis, Edith M 

Butler, John T 


Cameron, Christine H. - 
Cantwell, Mary McF. 
Carson, Fred’k S., Rev — 
Carson, Grace Darling (Mrs. F. S.) 
Carter, Ray H., Rev. . 
Christiansen, John. - - 
Clairbone, Elizabeth 
Clany, C harlotte J 
Cofhn, Anna E 
—_ Shirley D., Rev. - 
Colbert, John W., M. D 
Sf Sana 
¢ ‘oxhead, W ‘ 
Crabb, David e 
Crawford, Mabel J. Reais a5 
Creek, Bertha. - - - 
Crosby, Hattie B.. . 


Davis, John M. 
Davis, Valborg Vea (Mrs. J. M.).. 
awson, Nora .- - 
Deming, Chas. S., 
wey, Diantha L. 
Dodd, M. E., Rev. 
Donaldson, Lucy F. 
Doney, Harriet, M. 
Drake, oy he J 
Drill, John J... 


Edwards, Dwight W.. - 
Edwards, Ralph T., M. D.. 
Edwards, Emma Fuller (Mrs. R.T. Bs aaa 
Embree, Hallie .. Been bia ae 
Emrich, Richard S. M., ‘Rev. 


Ti cnuiinsudebisesn’ 


INSTITUTION 


State N, v Baptist Trs 

Victoria U, v Deaconess Trs (Toronto) 
v Chicago T 

v Moody B 

v Ill. State N U, Lucy-Webb Hays Trs 
v Folt’s Trs 


v Chicago T 

v Nyack Trs 

v Monmouth 

v Wake Forest C 

v Bryn Mawr C 

Westheld C, v Otterbein U 

Westfield C, Moody B, v U of Mich. H 
v Chicago Trs 

v Baptist 4 (C hicago) 

v Peabody N 

v Cumberland U, Bible Teachers Trs 
Temple C, 
v Bible Teachers Trs 

Syracuse U, v Wesleyan U 

Mt. Holyoke C, v Hartford S of P 
v U of Chicago 

v Presbyterian T (S. C.) 


© Northfield Trs 
v Ohio Wesleyan U 
v Morningside C, Boston U T 
v Morningside C, Chicago Trs 
v Princeton U & T 
v Chicago T 
v Scarritt Trs 
vo Monmouth Cc 
v Albion C 
v Boston U & T 
v ) Marion- Sims M 
McGill U 
v > W estminster C 
lowa C, v Auburn T 
v Hamline U 
v Northwestern U 
v Houghton S 


v Oberlin C 


- vp Oberlin C, Hartford T 


v Park 
New York U, v Drew T 
v Oberlin C 
S. W. Baptist U. So. Baptist T 
v Coe C 


- v Northwestern U 


rake 


“ U of California 


v Princeton U 
v Knox C, Johns Hopkins M 
v Knox C 
v Berea C 
v Bates C. Hartford T 


v Woman's M (Phila.) Newton T 


- University, 


M.—Missionary, S.— Soc- 


FIELD SOCIETY 
Japan Am. Baptist M. Union 
Japan Canadian Methodist W. S. 
Mongclia Scan. Am. Miss of N. A. 
Africa American Board 
India Methodist Episcopal W. S. 
ndia Methodist Episcopal W. S 
So. Am Scan. Am. Miss. of N. A. 
China Christian and M. Alliance 
India United Presbyte sine 
Cuba Baptist Home M. § 
at L. Pre esby terian, Nosth: 

China United Breth. W. As. 
China. United Breth. W. As. 
China Cumberland Presbyterian 
Burma . Am. Baptist M. Union 
Japan Methodist Episcopa!, South 
China. Cumberland Presbyterian 
China Am. Baptist M. Union 
Incha United Presbyterian 
China. Methodist Episcopal 
China. American Board 

Japan Methodist Episcopal W. 
Cent. Am Pentecostal Miss., O* tty 
Korea Presbyterian, North 

So Am Methodist Episcopal 
China. Methodist E, piscopal 
China. Methodist Episcopal 
indie. Presbyterian, North 

So. Am Scandinavian Alliance 
China. Meth. Epis., South, W. 
Egypt. United Presby terian 
Korea. Methodist Episcopal 
Africa Methodist Episcopal 

P. R. Pres., North, W. Home Bd 
China. Y.M.C.A. 

Mexico. Y.M.C, A. 

China. Presbyterian, North 
Chins. Methodist 8 pisc noel 
India. Methodist Episcopal W. 
Africa Wesleyan Me thodist iy 
Japan Y.M.C.A 

oe Y_M.C.A. 

Alaska. Pres., North, W. Home Bd. 
Korea. Methodist Episcopal 

urkey. American Board 
Mexico. Southern Baptist 

Korea. Presbyterian, North 
India. Methodist Episcopal 
India. Christian W. Bd. 

Africa 

Joven Government School 

P. I. 

So. Am. Christian W. Bd. 


Turkey 


American Board 























NAME 


Epp, M. J. B. 

Erickson, Swan M., " Rev... 
Enckson, Lois Johnson Cen. S. M. - 
Erwin, Cordella- ----- - 


Ewing, Robt. L. 
Faris, Paul A., Rev.---- 


Foste T, P: aul G 
Frame, J. Davidson, M. D. 
Fraser, Andrew L., Rev 

Fouts, Nellie Boring (Mrs. F. ).. 
Fuson, Chester G. 


Gates, Edith. 
Gerhard, Mary E E 
Goheen, Robt. H., 


Goheen, Anna Ewing (Mrs. R. H.). 
Goodsell, | EDO 
Gotaas, behenees O., Rev. 

Grandstrand, Pauline..... eee 
Ce eke scannctacacnes 
Grover, Edna M...---..... 

Hawk, John C., Rev. 

Hennigar, Edw. C., Rev. 


ensey, “A. ° ev. 

Hersey, Roscoe M 
Hill, seeemine a 
Hill, Mary A. 

Hite Me ‘ock, Fannie 
Hughes, Jennie V. 
Hursh, Edwin M. 
Hyde, Jane A 


lrelan, Elma. 
Irwin, H. N. 
Ivey, Mattie 


Jack, Milton, Rev 
Jago, E. P. 

Jeter, E “lla 
Johnson, Carl M., 
Johnson, Erving L 
Johnston, Kath. they (Mrs. Cc. F2 
ones, John R ° Rev. 

Justice, J. M. 


Keller, Paul E., Rev. 
ing, lrene 

Kingham, James J . 
inney, Janie M. 

Koch, Clinton H.S. 


a 


Laird, Clinton N. 

Laning, Serena B 

Lapp, Geo. J., Rev. 

l Atta, John T., Rev. 

Leavitt, Geo. Ww. 

Lehman, | -ydia Liec hty (Mrs L. L.) 
ewis, Geo. W., Rev 

Lewis, Mary Wolfe (Mrs. G. W.) 

Lewis, Stella W. 

Ligon, Margoset 

ist, Fl orence B. 
Lobdell, Jesse M. 

Logeman, Minnie 

Lyons, Lucia Edith 


Lynn, Nellie 


MacBean, Jessie, M. D. 
MacDonald, Annie C. 
Mackenzie, Mary, M. D 
acy, Florence O. 
Magill, Charles N., Rev. 
Magill, Rebecca Snoddy (Mrs C. N.) 
Mair, Catherine 
March, Arthur W. 
arker, Jessie B. 
Martin, Annie T. 
McCord, Margaret C. 
Met a. rk S., Rev. 
cFarlan ary "Stewart (Mrs. E. E. W. 
McGill, Ralph G., Rev 


McGill. Mary Kerr (Mis. os Ss 
McKenrick, Fred. A. 


Sailed Volunteers for 1905 


INSTITUTION 


v Union Trs 

v Southwestern Presbyterian U, Hamline U 
U of Nashville 

v Memphis Female Inst., v Scarritt Trs 


_!o U of Wash., Ohio Wesleyan U, Oberlin C 
|Park C. v McCormick T 


v U of Wisconsin 
U of Wooster, v U of Penn’a M 
Brown U, ov Rochester T 


v U of Kansas 


"|v C of Emporia 


ly Mt. Holyoke C, Willimantic N 

v Woman's C, Frederick, Md. 

v U of Chicago, U of Wooster, Rush M 
v U of Wooster 

v U of California 
Macalister C Dan-Nor. 1, 
v Chicago Trs 

vo U of Nebraska 


v Lawrence U 


v U of Chicago 


v Emory & Henry C, Vanderbilt T 

v Mt. Allison U 

v Kentucky U 

v Syracuse 

v Wells C 

Episcopal H (Phila.); v Ch. & Deaconess Trs 
v Valparaiso N (Ind.), Chicago Trs 

vo Rutgers Female C 

U of Wooster, v Otterbein U 

Woman's C, (Balti.), v Bible Teachers Trs 


v Washburn C 
v U of Wooster = 
Texas SN, vo Scarritt Trs 


4 “es U, Presbyterian C 
M. C. A. Trs, v Gordon Trs, Nyack Trs 
1 ad. C, Baylor U, v So. Babtist T 
Northwestern C, v Augsburg 
Emporia C, v McCormick T 
v Pennsylvania B 
Hanover C, v McCormick T 
v Wake Forest C 


v Ursinus C 

Warrensburg S N, (Mo.), v Scarritt Trs 
v Ohio Wesleyan U, 

v U of New Brunswick 

v Hamline U 


v U of Penn’a 

v Ch. & Deaconess Trs (Phila.) 
Goshen C, v Garrett Trs 

v Denison U, Chicago U 

v Beloit C, Hartford T 

v Goshen 

v Denison U, Rochester T 

v Denison 

Kentucky U, Madison S 

Eliza Bowman C, v Peabody Teachers C 
v Ottawa U, Baptist Trs (Chicago) 
v Syracuse 

v Northwestern S, Chicago Trs 

v U of Michigan 

v Nyack Trs 


v Ontario Woman's M 
v University C, Bible Teachers Trs 
Dalhousie, U v Halifax M 
v Earlham C 
v Maryville C, McCormick T 
v Rogersville Synodical C 
v Dalhousie 
v U of Wooster . 
v Ohio Wesleyan U 
v Deaconess Trs (Toronto) 
v Woman's C, (Baltimore) 
v Park 
v Occidental C 
v Westminster C, Allegheny T 
Los Angeles S N, v Moody B 


v Pennsylvania 


McKenrick, Mary Whipple (Mrs. F. A., ) tee morn B 


McPherson. 5 §.. 


of Toronto, v Knox C 
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FIELD 


Arizona 
Japan 
Japan 
Korea. 


India. 


China. 
Mexico 


Palestine 


A. Indians. 


\Y.M.C.A 


SOCIETY 


Mennonite 

Presbyterian, South 
Presbyterian, South 
Methodist Episcopal W. S. 
Y.M.C. A. 


Presbyterian, North 
Y.M.C.A. 


Presbyterian, North 
Am. Baptist M. Union 
Presbyterian, North 
Canton Christian C. 


American Board 
Reformed, German 
Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
American Board 

Am. Baptist M. Union 
Methodist Episcopal W. S, 
Foreign Christian M. S 


-'Methodist Episcopal 


Methodist Episcopal, South 
Canadian Methodist 
Foreign Christian M. S. 
Y.M.C. A. 


Methodist Episcopal W. S. 
Protestant Episcopal 
Methodist nae W.S 
Methodist Episcopal W. S 
United Brethren 
Presbyterian, North 


Christian W. Bd. 
Protestant C, Beirut. 


Meth. Epis. South, W.S. 


Canadian Presbyterian 
Christian and M. Alliance 
Southern Baptist 

Swedish Evangelical Miss. 
Presbyterian, North 
African Inland Miss 
Presbyterian, North 


Baptist Home, M. S 


Reformed, German 
Meth. Enis. South, W.S 
Methodist Episcopal 
Canadian Presbyterian 


Methodist Episcopal 


Canton Christian C. 
Protestant Episcopal 
Am. co M. Union 
Y.M.C 


Am. Barese M. Union 
Mennonite 

Am. Baptist M. Union 
Foreign Christian M. S. 
Mennonite 

ndependent 

Am. Baptist M. Union 
Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal W. S. 
American rd 


Christian and M. Alliance 


poayuie, North 

i. We Se fh, Canale 
Woman's Union M. S 
American Friends 
Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
Canadian Presbyterian 
Protestant C, Beirut 
Methodist Episcopal W.S 
Canadian Methodist W. S 
Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
United Presbyterian 
United Presbyterian 
African Inland Miss. 
African Inland Miss. 
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NAME 


Meeker, W. C., Rev 

Merritt, Melvin L 

Metzger, Paul C., Rev 

Miller, Cynthia A 

Miller, Harland P., Rev 

Miller, Jane Benson (Mrs. H. P.) 
Minch, Florence P 

Morgan, Edgar L., Rev 

Mustard, Florence L Moore 


Newby, Alta 

Nicol, Jas. H., Rev 

Nicol, ten Won thins (Mrs. J. H.) 
North, Rachel B 


Ogden, J. C., Rev 
Ogden, Minnie Asbury (Mrs. J. C.) 
Oldt, Frank, M. D 


Pace, Ernest J 
Paddock, A. Estelle 
*Peale, John R., Rev 
Peck, A. Laura 

Peck, Augusta 
Peckham, Mark S 
Peterson, John, Rey 
Petterson, Inga 
Pinsent, Annie (Mrs.) 
Platt, Benj. M., M. D 
Pomeroy, Owen FE. 
Poole, Maria B 
Porter, R. E 

Preston, Elizabeth V 
Price, Luna Jones (Mrs. F. A.) 


Reynolds, Mary 

Richards, Howard, Jr 

Rittenhouse, Walter, Rev., M.D 
Rittenhouse, lva Griffen (Mis. W.) 
Robbins, Chas. A 

Robertson, Elva 

Robinson, Ida 


Samuelson, Anna M. E 

Schneider, Marie 

Schwab, Geo 

Scoheld, Florence Myers (Mrs. G H.) 
Service, Robt. R 

Service, Grace Boggs (Mrs. R. R.) 
Shepard, Florence A 

Simpson, Bertha 

Smith, Frank H. 

Smith, Louse A 

Spight, Thos res. 

Steiner, Jesse F., 

Stephenson, Mary Rev M.D 
Strathie, Margaret 

Swart, Wm. J 


Taber, Inez E. 

Talbot, Addison A., Rev. 

Talbot, Carrie Wengert (Mrs. C. C.) 
Tallman, Lucy M. 

tm Susan B., M.D. 

Taylor, W. E. 

Tice, R R. Soloman 

Timberlake, Alice E. 

Trygstad, Gustav M 

Turner, A. Elmer 


Turner, Maud N. (Mrs. J. A.) 
Venable, Mary G. 


Wakefield, Arthur P., M. D. 
Wakefield, Olive Lindsay (Mrs. A. P.) 
Wakem, y. B., Rev 
Walker, Amanda Andrews, Mrs 
Wallace, Ethel L 
Wallace, Jas. H 
Wasson, A. W., Rev 
Weekes, Edith A. 
Weeks, (Adenia }.. Rev 
Weeks, ame Scrimger (Mrs. A. J.) 
Whinsonc ».M.D 
Wickerhaw Lizzie S 
iams, Eva 
Witte, Helen W 
Wunderlich, Rebecca 


* Martyred at Lien-chow, 


China. 


The Intercollegian 


INSTITUTION 


voUo W ooster, 


Princeton T 


v lowa S 

v So. Babtist T 

Nurses Tr. S., v So. Baptist T 
v Western C 

v Western C 


v Northwestern ol Union B 
u Georgetown Cc, So. Baptist T 


v Baker 


v lowa Wesleyan U, Chicago Trs 
U of Minnesota, « Aubum i 

t U of Minne "sota 

v Olivet C 


Kentucky U 


v Kentucky U, v Lebanon U 
v Otterbein U, Ohio M U 


v Otterbein U, Chicago B 
v lowa Ss - 

v Lafayette C, Princeton T 
v Acadia LU 


Cleveland N, « Baptist Trs (Chicago) 
vo Hiram C 

v Chicago T 

v Baptist Trs (Chicago) 

v Deaconess T rs, ( T oronto) 

v Mt. Her. S, Wheat. C, 
v Harvard L 

v Private Schools 
v Vanderbilt U 

v Newton T 

v Union Trs 


v Carleston C 

Yale U, v Columbia U 

v Northwestern U M, Harper H 
v U of Chicago 

v De Paul L 

v Alabama S N 
v Folt’s Trs.- 


t Folt’ s T fs 
n v Northwestern Cc 
) Amherst C 
oT. aylor 
v U of California 
v U of California 
v Northfield S 
v Northwestern C, Moody B 
v U of Kansas, Garrett T 
v ? Albion Cc 


>, Moody B 


v Woman's M, (Phila.) 
Presbyterian H, (Phila.), vo Moody B 
v Albany M 


Earlham C, Penn C 
Xentucky U & T, v Central U 

v Albright C 
v lowa C, U of California 
v lowa il Northwestern U Woman's M 
U of Toronto, ve Wyckliffe 
v Indiana S N 
v Deaconess Trs (Toronto) 
v Red Wing Nor. Luth. T 
Gustavus Adolphus C, U of Wis., 
v Chicago Trs 


Asheville S, v Teachers C Cclumbia U 


Hiram C, v Rush M 

Hiram C, v New Eng. Cons. Music 

v Bethel C, So. Baptist T 

Manetta C, Berlin U, v Lake Erie C 

v Victoria C, Toronto U 

v Victoria C, U of Toronto 

v Vv anderbilt U fA & T 

v Victoria aconess Trs, (Toronto) 
v Kalamazoo C, Newton 

e Kalamazoo C, U of Chicago 

v Nat'l M of Ill., Dunkam M, Crozer T 
v Houghton S 

v Blackstone Female C 

Wisconsin N, v Chicago Trs 

v Folt’s Trs 


Chicago C of P&S 


v U of Neb. 


FIELD 


Colombia. 
P. I. 
Africa 
China. 
Africa 
Africa 
Africa 
China. 

P. I. 


China. 
Syria 
Syna 
Syna 


Tibet 
Tibet 
China. 


P. i 
China 
China. 
India 
Burma 
Cuba 
China. 
apan 
Japan 


4! Mf ! 


China. 
Turkey 
Cuba 
India 
Africa 


China 
China 
Burma 
rs 


\So. America 


Japan 
Mexico 


Africa 
Africa 
frica 
China 
China 
China 
Turkey 


| Africa 


Japan 
Korea 
Argentine 
Japan 
ndia. 
China. 


Siam. 


Presbyterian, North 
Government Service 
Am. Baptist W. Union 
Southern Baptist 

United Brethren W. As. 
United Brethren W. As. 
African Inland Miss. 
Southern Baptist 
Government Service 


Metho dist Episcopal W.S 
Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
Caesarea Hospital 


Foreign Christian M. S. 
Foreign Christian M. S. 
United Brethren W. As. 


U . 3 Brethren W. 

, J ot 

Pr % ot. North 
Baptist, Maritime Prov. 
Am. Baptist M. Union 
Foreign Christian M. S 
Swedish Evangelical Miss 
Am. Baptist M. Union 
Canadian Methodist W. S 
United Brethren W. As. 
Canton Christian C. 
American Board 
Methodist Episcopal, South 
W. Baptist Foreign M. S. 
Methodist Episcopal 


American Board 
Protestant Episcopal 
Am. Baptist M. Union 
Am. Baptist M. Union 
Methodist Episcopal 
Cumberland Presbyterian 
Methodist Episcopal 


Methodist Episcopal 


Presbyterian, North 
Free Methodist 
Y.M.C.A 
Y.M.C.A. 
American Board 


Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal 
thern Baptist 
Reformed, German 

American Board 
Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 


American Friends 
Presbyterian, South 
United Evangelical 


American Board 
Y.M.C.A. 
American Friends 


Canadian Methodist W. S. 


_ Norwegian Ev. Luth. Synod 
Y.M.C. A. 


Methodist Episcopl M. S. 
Presbyterian, North 


Foreign Christian M. S. 
Foreign Christian M. S. 
Southern Baptist 


American Board 


Methodist E, couneel W.S. 
Y.M.C 


Meth. ote “South 
Canadian Methodist, W. S 
Am. Baptist M. Union 
= res M. Union 


Wesleyan Methodist 
Meth. Epis., 

Methodist Episcopal W.S. 
M. Epis. W. Home S. 
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